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evoked more delight than his description of how he would treat
Lord Chancellor Brougham and his wife on their arrival at the
workhouse door: " I shall be sorry for Lady Brougham. I know
no harm of her. But I would have no pity for him: 'No, no,
Harry,5 I will say to him, 'you may not go with my lady; this
is the way for you; otherwise you might breed.5 "
William Gobbett and a tiny band of left-wing Radicals and
old-fashioned Tories fought side by side in vain against the Bill.
Their opponents, even the most fanatical, were not inhuman
monsters, but rather ruthless logicians, who believed that in the
end their strong medicine would benefit the sufferers. Edwin
Chadwick and his friends, who set out to administer the new
Poor Law with a mercilessness which provoked widespread
revolt, were the very same persons who were in the forefront in
exposing the social abuses of the time, and calling in the State
to intervene in order to remove them. If Chadwick, as Secre-
tary to the Poor Law Commissioners, made himself rightly the
best-hated man in England, the same Chadwick, as author of
the great reports on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring
Population (1842) and on the Health of Towns (1844), set going
the agitation which, aided by the cholera epidemics of 1831
and 1848, led up to the Public Health Act of 1848, and thus
laid the foundations of modern sanitary legislation.
Edwin Chadwick was a logical follower of Jeremy Bentham,
seeking, according to his lights, to promote the greatest hap-
piness of the greatest number. For Chadwick believed that the
effect of the Speenhamland system, and of the lax Poor Law
administration generally, had been to keep down the level of
wages and increase working-class misery, and that, when once
the poor were prevented from relying on the poor rates for
support, and compelled to depend on their own resources for
earning a living, wages would be bound to rise, and the
labourer to fare better by his OWTII exertions than he could ever
hope to fare at the public expense.
In this, Chadwick and the advocates of the new Poor Law
were broadly right, as far as their case referred to the areas
in which wages had been regularly subsidized out of the rates.
In these areas, after a brief interval of acute misery, wages did
rise; and the labourers in the countryside were on the whole